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Mountain ranges and trackless jungles, wide oceans 

and even Polar wastes are no longer 

impassable barriers. The airlines of the world, in their regular 

and efficient carriage of passengers, mail and freight, have simplified 

transport and stimulated trade between often 

a widely isolated centres of population. 
Wings of Progress In the vital contribution the airlines 
are making to the progress and prosperity 

of those they serve, petroleum products are playing their part. 

Petroleum provides fuel for the machines that 

build the landing grounds and the aircraft that use them; 

lubricants to keep them running smoothly under difficult conditions; 

aS bitumen for runway surfaces; light for the control 

SR case towers of lonely outposts and power for the 

busy terminals of the air networks. 


But progress is its own taskmaster, generating new and changing 


demands for oil. Rich in experience, resources and skilled personnel 


Shell, in all its world-wide operations, is geared to the task 
and to the responsibility of meeting those demands. 
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y MICHAEL TEAGUE 


ree Antipodean Rep 
Uruguay, the Welfare State 


(Above) A statue of a gaucho and his girl looks across the bay to Montevideo, capital of Uruguay 


South America’s most completely European populations are to be found in the three Republics of 
the American Antipodes: Uruguay, Argentina and Chile. Mr Teague has just been visiting them ; 
and in three articles, of which this is the first, he describes their respective social, economic and 
political characters in such a way as to reveal the similarities and differences between them 


Dr Benito NARDONE is the Secretary of 
Uruguay’s “Movimiento Popular Ruralista’’, 
an important organization representing a 
large section of the country’s agricultural 
interests. Stocky, genial and ruddy-com- 
plexioned, he certainly looks the part, 
although he confided to me that, despite the 
position he holds at present, his background 
is solidly urban. Under the pseudonym of 
Chico- Tazo (Whiplash) he runs a weekly paper 
in Montevideo and a radio station which 
gives farmers information on such widely 
differing topics as world market prices for 
wool and the dates of forthcoming parochial 
‘square’ dances. His readers and listeners in 
the countryside, the campo, are the most 
important people in Uruguay, for their agri- 
cultural production accounts for over 96 per 
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cent of its exports and its wealth depends on 
them. 

Many of the estancieros and small farmers 
complain that the Government and _ the 
“city” (i.e. Montevideo) often fail to appre- 
ciate this fact. For centuries abrasive rela- 
tions have existed between the capital and 
the campo, mainly because the growth and 
prosperity of the former has always been at 
the expense of the latter. As one writer put it: 
““Montevideo’s castles have been built and its 
streets paved with the beef, wool and hides 
of the provinces.” Today the capital reigns 
supreme. No other town in the country 
approaches it in size and importance. Nearly 
all the new industries are centred there and 
its port handles virtually all the foreign trade. 
Out of Uruguay’s total population of about 


I 
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three millions, nearly a million live in the 
capital, including more than half the teachers 
and doctors and the overwhelming majority 
of Government servants. 

Montevideo’s prosperous appearance con- 
trasts boldly with the comparative backward- 
ness of the interior, particularly the northern 
provinces. The wide open spaces that W. H. 
Hudson described so lovingly about eighty 
years ago have been fenced in and subdivided 
and the gauchos who herded the roaming cattle 
and sheep upon them have practically disap- 
peared, giving place to the less romantic 
figure of the peon, the agricultural labourer. 

Uruguay, unlike Argentina, has few county- 
sized estancias; legal prohibitions against en- 
tailed estates have seen to this. Nevertheless 
farms of 2500 acres or more still constitute 
half the agricultural area of the country. The 
small farmer has yet to come into his own and 
it is the aim of Dr Nardone and the Movi- 
miento Popular to see that this class (as 
opposed to the big estanciero) is given more 
help by the Government, particularly with 
regard to technical assistance and a fair 
market price for his products. “We have in 
fact to create a middle class in the campo,”’ he 
explained to me, “‘and they must be educated 
to become the real backbone of the country. 


Only then can the drift from the campo to the 
city be checked. But such a change requires 
the enlightened and unwavering support of 
the Government and this is just not forthcom- 
ing at the moment.” This with a despairing 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘““That is why I am 
supporting a project for constitutional re- 
form,”’ he continued, “‘for it is imperative that 
we change our present system of government 
into something more capable of dealing with 
the country’s problems.” 

Many Uruguayans share his opinion. 
Their present system of government, which 
is excellent in theory, has proved unworkable 
in practice. To understand why, one must 
first know something of the complicated 
pattern of social and political change that 
Uruguay has undergone in the course of the 
last half-century. This has mainly been the 
work of one man, José Batlle y Ordonez, 
twice President of the Republic and one of the 
great figures in South American history. 
Batlle died in 1929 but his influence remains 
as strong as (if not stronger than) in his life- 
time. ‘“‘Batllismo’’ is still the dominant doc- 
trine of government today. It is a rather 
curious brand of socialism, flexible, idealistic, 
often impractical. ‘““Typically Gaucho”’ some- 
one once labelled it. As a political doctrine 
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(Above) The harbour of Montevideo. The city owes its name to the story that one of Magellan’s sail- 
ors, seeing the hill in the background, called the Cerro, shouted ‘Monte vid’eu’’ (J see a hill). 
(Below) Ramirez Beach 1s one of several that line the water-front and are the pride of the capital 


(Left) The Plaza Independencia, a square 
park surrounded by colonnaded buildings, is the 
centre of Montevideo’s social life. In the back- 
ground stands the Palacio Salvo, a twenty-six- 
storey block of flats whose bizarre tower makes 
a widely visible landmark. Apart from the old 
town on the site of the original city, which 
retains its colonial atmosphere, Montevideo 1s 
modern, criss-crossed with wide avenues and 
tree-lined streets and laid out with large open 
spaces and gardens. Not only does it dominate 
the commerce and culture of the Republic but it 
is in its own right a fashionable summer resort. 
(Below) The Legislative Palace, Montevideo, 
is also known as the Marble Palace. Marble, one 
of the few minerals which Uruguay possesses in 
any quantity, is often used for public buildings 
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Montevideo’s street fairs, usually held on Sundays, are always well cued They enable house- 
wives to buy, at cheaper prices than in the shops, the produce of the many gardens situated near 


the capital. 


it afforded the means by which Uruguay has 
been developed from a chaotic gaucho 
camping-ground into an orderly and pro- 
gressive democracy. 

Under Batlle Uruguay was given the first 
and most comprehensive system of social 
welfare legislation in South America. It 
included free, compulsory education, an 
eight-hour day for workers, nationalization 
of public utilities, the separation of Church 
and State, no income-tax (although a com- 
plicated and widely applicable system of 
indirect taxation) and a pension scheme, 
which allows men to retire at fifty and makes 
over an eighth of the population dependent 
on government support. Batlle was also 
a firm believer that presidential power is the 
curse of South America and he advocated the 
adoption of a plural executive, on the Swiss 


The other stalls sell a variety of goods ranging from radiograms to stuffed parrots 


pattern, to combat dictatorship. The estab- 
lishment of the so-called ““Colegiado” system 
of government in Uruguay in 1951 was in 
keeping with his principles. Under this 
system the Presidency ceased to exist. Instead 
executive power was vested in a National 
Council of nine members, six from the 
majority party (the Colorados) and three 
from the opposition (the Blancos). Each 
member of the former party takes it in turn 
to be chairman for a year. One of the main 
reasons for the establishment of this form of 
government was to give the Blancos some 
share in the governing of the country, from 
which they had been excluded for over sixty 
years by the Colorados. Rivalry between 
these two parties (the oldest of their kind in 
South America) is more dependent today on 
traditions and personalities than on any real 
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(Above) The main house on one of the largest and best-managed estancias in Uruguay, that of Dr 
Gallinal. 93 per cent of the country is devoted to grazing for sheep and for beef and dairy cattle. 
(Below) A flock of Corriedale sheep on the estancia. Most of the sheep are bred from British stock 
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(Above) Criollo horses, descendants of those brought by the Spaniards, do valuable work on the farms. 
(Below) A herd of Herefords. While cattle still play an important part in Uruguay’s economy, the 
emphasis 1s shifting from beef-production to dairying and sheep are increasing compared with cattle 


differences in ideology, although there was 
a time when both parties maintained a rigid 
social ostracism of each other. The history 
of rqgth-century Uruguay is a long and bloody 
saga of their feuds and squabbles. Nowadays 
most Uruguayans have transferred that sort 
of combustible partisanship to the country’s 
two great football clubs, Nacional and 
Penarol. 

Social legislation has continued to pile up 
since Batlle’s day. No overtime, compulsory 
holidays with pay, unemployment compen- 


Wool being sorted and classified prior to export. 


the main basis of Uruguay's exports, over 200,000,000 pounds 
being clipped annually. The largest buyer is the Netherlands 


sation, recognition of illegitimate children’s 
rights, easier divorce. (Women may divorce 
in Uruguay without giving a reason for their 
action: a proposal to extend this privilege to 
men met with unexpectedly vehement opposi- 
tion.) And so the list goes on. So many laws 
have now been passed that hardly anyone can 
keep pace with them. “Do you know,” said 
the wife of an English resident to me indig- 
nantly, “‘my maid says she has the right to go 
to the beach every afternoon in the summer? 
And then there is another law which says 

that, apart from Sundays, she 

Wool is must have a full day’s holiday 
outside her place of employ- 
ment every week. I’m sur- 
prised that I ever see her atall.” 

Paeans of praise have been 
lavished by foreign journalists 
on this mountain of social 
legislation which has earned for 
Uruguay such dubious titles as 
“Utopia on the Plate”. Cer- 
tainly it is nothing if not com- 
prehensive but it is conceived 
on a grandiose scale quite out 
of keeping with the country’s 
financial resources. This is its 
great failing. In many cases it 
has been found impossible to 
fully apply the laws. Idealism 
and wishful thinking have 
triumphed at the expense of 
practicability. 

Likewise with the Colegiado. 
Its complicated system of checks 
against dictatorship has inevit- 
ably resulted in the Council’s 
increasing adoption of what 
one critic called “‘ante-room 
improvisations”. Few deny the 
honesty and good intentions ot 
its members but nearly all 
criticize a system which allows 
for ample discussion and argu- 
ment but not for firm and 
decisive action. And firm action 
is just what Uruguay needs at 
the moment. The country is 
undergoing an economic crisis, 
not unparalleled in its history, 
but serious enough to warrant 
very careful handling. Dis- 
agreements over wool prices 
and a slump in the meat- 
packing industry crippled the 
export trade at the be- 
ginning of the year. In- 
flation, as always, looms large 


Punta del Este, eighty miles east of Montevideo, is the most popular resort on Uruguay's Riviera. 


Yachting, a favourite sport with Uruguayans, brings many visitors to this coast ; 


and its attrac- 


tions have helped the tourist trade to become the country’s third largest source of foreign income 


and the cost of living continues to rise by 
leaps and bounds. 

This crisis is related to the rapid growth of 
highly protected industry. Industrialization 
is the yardstick with which most Latin- 
Americans measure ‘progress’. To them the 
simple exchange of raw materials for manu- 
factured articles smacks unpleasantly of a 
‘colonial’ stage of development. Although 
opinion in Uruguay is divided on this score, 
there has nevertheless been an all-out drive 
to stimulate and foster industry in recent 
years. Around the great sweep of Monte- 
video’s bay factory chimneys pierce the sky 
and at the base of the Cerro, the conical hill 
from which the city indirectly derived its 
name, working-class districts have fanned out 
in mushroom growths. Twenty years ago 
Uruguay had no industries worth speaking of. 
Today 75 per cent of the manufactured goods 
sold there are produced in domestic factories. 
But this rapid growth has brought its own 
problems. The country possesses no raw 
materials for industry and these have all to 
be imported. From the outset high labour- 
costs, a small domestic market and competi- 
tion from abroad made protection impera- 


tive. This protection has been generously and 
rather erratically given. 

Despite the protection it receives, industry 
is running into serious difficulties and increas- 
ing unemployment puts yet more burdens on 
the already heavily overtaxed welfare services 
of the state. ““The situation’’, I was told by 
a young Uruguayan journalist, “is hopeless 
but not serious.” “What do you mean?” 
I asked. “‘Well,” he replied, “‘we are used to 
ups and downs. Our economy will never 
enjoy spectacular booms or suffer crippling 
depressions since we have an undiminished 
reserve of agricultural wealth to fall back on. 
As long as we have steaks on our plates we 
are happy.” 

This kind of attitude is typical of the 
Uruguayans. They remain unperturbedly 
confident of their ability to cope with their 
problems. And indeed they have some reason 
to be, for fundamentally Uruguay is a for- 
tunate place. It is small and neat and com- 
pact; its population is homogeneous in the 
sense of being almost entirely European in 
origin, without Indian or Negro admixture— 
the last four members of the local Indian 
tribe, the Charruas, were apparently taken to 
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Paris in 1832 for “exhibition and anthropo- 
logical study’: they never returned. There 
is nothing spectacular about Uruguay; but 
it has the advantage of not suffering from that 
“curse of potentiality” which has made such 
elusive Eldorados of other South American 
countries. 

It is also, in its modest way, a beautiful 
place. The campo has changed little since 
Hudson’s day: it is still his “purple land”’ of 
rolling hills, gently sloping valleys, soft 
colours and slight haze; with villages of mud 
and thatch sprawled by a stream, the red 
roofs of the estancia buildings appearing 
through groves of eucalyptus, a winding earth 
track cutting across fields of wheat and corn; 
with cattle and sheep resting beneath the 
trees or lumbering to a fresh pasture. 

The Uruguayans are only just beginning 
to capitalize the simple, curiously ingratiating 
charms of their small country. The magnifi- 
cent beaches which sweep out in endless 


horseshoes from Montevideo to the Brazilian 
frontier were, until comparatively recently, 
the haunt of sea-lions and solitary bathers. 
Today they attract thousands of tourists every 
year, especially Argentines, visually exhausted 
by the mud-flats of the Plate and the baldness 
of the pampas. Punta del Este, the Queen 
of the Uruguayan Riviera, gives every indi- 
cation of becoming a minor Nice or Cannes, 
and there are numerous other resorts of lesser 
fame, which still await ‘discovery’. The tourist 
trade has become the third largest source 
of foreign exchange in the country today. 

Montevideo itself is not a spectacular city. 
Compared with Buenos Aires or Rio de 
Janeiro, it is a sleepy little provincial town, 
but it has the charm of being fresh and well 
laid-out and unpretentious. It possesses few 
skyscrapers and not much chromium and 
plate-glass. In their place are solid, rather 
squat buildings, tree-lined avenues and large 
squares. Few relics of colonial days remain 


The fort of Santa Teresa, which stands on the Atlantic coast just south of the Brazilian frontier, 
was built by the Portuguese in the 18th century. The surrounding country is now a national park 


Minas, with about 25,000 inhabitants, 1s a picturesque small town set in the wooded hills which 
supply granite and marble. Its plaza contains a statue of Lavalleja, who was born there. He was 
the leader of the “‘Thirty-Three’”’ patriots whose activities led to Uruguay's independence in 1828 


although, down by the harbour, parts of the 
old city walls still stand. It was these walls 
which were breached by the British in 1807 
when a combined naval and military force 
tried to wrest both Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video from the palsied hand of Spain. The 
attempt failed, but Uruguayans were left 
with a lasting impression of good living and 
sound administration (Montevideo was occu- 
pied by the British for almost a year). The 
traditional friendship between the two peoples 
dates from about that time. 

British interests in Uruguay, however, are 
not what they were and, probably, never will 
be again. The pattern of trade has changed; 
wool has replaced meat as the principal 
export, the requirements of the home market 
are increasingly met by local industry and 
the important British-owned public utilities, 
such as the railways, have been bought out. 
But within the limits imposed by economic 
nationalism, which in Uruguay is far from 
rabid, British enterprise and capital can still 
find a good market. Certainly they can count 
on the fact that the Uruguayans are more 
pro-British than any other South American 


nation; a partiality which was put to the test 
by the Graf Spee incident in 1939. ““Why is 
this ?”’ I asked a friend who, obviously amused 
by my puzzled expression, said: “It must be 
because you are such hopeless idealists, like 
ourselves.” 

This is a real compliment from a proud and 
independent people. Others might accuse 
them, like the British, of being a trifle smug; 
but their smugness is enlivened by a well- 
developed sense of humour. They have 
retained much of the breeziness and audacity 
of the gaucho and they are not afraid of 
experimenting both politically and socially. 
Above all they are genuine democrats. Not 
for them the soap-box revolutions and mili- 
tary caudillos so common elsewhere in South 
America. Nobody visiting the country can 
remain unimpressed by its calm, contented 
atmosphere. The Uruguayans give the 
impression of being an extremely integrated 
people. If they could lose some of their 
idealism and become slightly more practical, 
they might yet win for their small country the 
utopian status so liberally granted to it by 
foreign journalists. 
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(Above) As one approaches Tibesti on the 1500-mile journey from Tripoli these great sandstone 
pinnacles—the Aiguilles de Sisse—rise to over rooo feet from the flat sand and gravel plains 


The Cambridge Tibesti Expedition was a combined operation between members of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the roth Armoured Division of the British Army stationed in Tripoli, who supplied transport, 
the expedition being regarded as a long-range desert training exercise. Good management as well as 
good fortune enabled seventeen men to cover well over 3000 miles in three months without mishap 


In the middle of the Sahara, nearly equidist- 
ant from the Mediterranean, the Nile and 
Nigeria, rises a range of extinct volcanoes, the 
biggest of which is over 11,000 feet high with 
a crater twenty-five miles in circumference. 
That range is Tibesti, occupying an area as 
large as England and Wales but inhabited by 
only about 7000 semi-nomadic tribesmen, the 
‘Tebou. 

To explore their country and study their 
life would be an undertaking beyond the 
normal range of a University expedition; but 
thanks to the support of the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Vice- 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff our 
Cambridge team was enabled to do so, with 
the cooperation of the roth Armoured 
Division in Tripoli. Preparatory steps invol- 
ved permission from, and action by, the 
Libyan, French and British authorities; 
communication with distant French outposts 
in Equatorial Africa; and the assembling ot 
stores to last seventeen men for three months, 
local supplies in Tibesti being virtually non- 
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existent. By June 1957 all was ready for our 
1500-mile journey into the Sahara. 

In Tripoli a day and a night were spent 
meeting our Army friends, loading lorries and 
packing our personal kit, so that within 
twenty-four hours of our arrival in North 
Africa, the expedition of seventeen men and 
seven vehicles was heading for the desert. We 
had three 3-tonners, each loaded to five tons, 
and four Land-Rovers carrying just under a 
ton each. 

A well-marked though rough track leads 
to Sebha, where we had arranged for the first 
of two important petrol-dumps. The second 
was at El Gatrun, eight hundred miles into 
the desert, and the most southerly oasis. in 
that part of Libya. These dumps enabled us 
to leave El Gatrun with a full load of petrol, 
enough to take us to Tibesti and back and to 
use the vehicles within the mountains to a 
considerable extent. 

For the most part the Sahara is a flat, 
sterile wilderness in which gravel, stone and 
sandy plains follow one another for hundreds 


The 3-ton lorries of the Cambridge Tibesti Expedition are dwarfed by one of the smaller pinnac 
Here the desert 1s covered by a layer of black ash, presumably from Tousside, a huge volcano whic 
dominates the western part of Tibesti, the 400-mile-long volcanic range in the middle of the Sahara 
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of miles. We drove all day without seeing a 
sign of life, whilst only the wind and our 
vehicles broke the eternal quiet. 

Eight days out from Tripoli we reached the 
northern fringe of the Tibesti range and soon 
found ourselves running down its western 
edge. Here the flat sandy wastes are broken 
by many groups of huge sandstone pinnacles 
—the Aiguilles de Sisse—their jagged cliffs 
rising vertically for a thousand feet. They 
would be impressive anywhere, but after a 
week of endless flat plains they hardly 
seemed real. 

We crossed a number of large wadis which 
run into the desert from the eroded peaks and 
high plateaux of the Tibesti range, and 
finally turned up one of them, at the top end 
of which is the French military post of Zouar. 
The French were extremely helpful. A mud 
hut was placed at our disposal and we sorted 
our rations and equipment. 

Within Tibesti the University party split 
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into three groups—geomorphology, biology 
and mountaineering—with Army personnel 
attached according to the distribution of 
vehicles. The geographers stayed in Zouar to 
await guides and camels, with which they 
were to carry out a geomorphological survey 
of western Tibesti. The biologists and moun- 
taineers with five vehicles drove up to Bardai 
by a surprisingly good track. At one point it 
runs along the very brink of a huge crater on 
the summit of an extinct volcano, the Trou 
au Natron. 

This colossal hole must be one of the nat- 
ural wonders of the world. High up amongst 
the stony plateaux of undulating basalt and 
lava it suddenly appears at one’s feet. Around 
a circumference of eighteen miles, cliffs up to 
two thousand feet high fall vertically down to 
the white carpet of precipitated salt which 
covers about a quarter of the ground-area. 
In the floor of the crater are four symmetric- . 
ally placed mounds of volcanic debris. 

A few miles to the north of the 
Trou au Natron is the volcanic 
cone of Pic Tousside (10,709 feet), 
which dominates western ‘Tibesti 
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miles. Towards the end of our 
stay the geographers scrambled up 
to its broken summit through rain 
and mist. Visibility was only a 
few yards and, rather to their 
surprise as it had not previously 
been reported, they found jets of 
steam issuing from cracks in the 
rocks. These they allowed to 
shoot up inside their trouser-legs; 
and so with a cold mist and drizzle 
outside their clothing they enjoyed 
a sort of Turkish bath on the 
inside. 

Next day we drove on to 
Bardai, where there is a French 
fort, a number of mud _ huts 
occupied by the French soldiers, 
several scattered villages and 
extensive palm-groves. It is an 
attractive place ruled by an un- 
conventional French Lieutenant 
with shaved head and_ bushy 
beard. 

The day after we arrived was 
Bastille Day, so we were invited 
to join in the celebrations in this 
tiny outpost of the French Colonial 
Empire. In the morning we were 
taken out to a group of impressive | 
sandstone pinnacles, on which are 
some of the finest rock-carvings in 
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The Trou au Natron, the most spectacular crater in Tibesti, developed as the result of a tremen- 
dous volcanic explosion. It is not easy to appreciate its scale: the cliffs are 2000 feet high 
while the small light patch of sand on top of the cone at the right is about 100 yards across 


the whole of Tibesti. Here are represented 
hunting-scenes, dances, processions and the 
brandishing of weapons; lyre-horned cattle 
are shown whereas there are now no cattle 
in Tibesti; and there is a fine record of 
animals which have long been locally extinct, 
including giraffes, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
cheetahs, ostriches and monkeys. 

We returned to find that we had all been 
invited to join the Lieutenant and his N.C.O.s 
for lunch. In the afternoon there were 
camel-races, spear-throwing competitions and 
an impromptu Rugby match between the 
French and ourselves, with Colonial troops 
and Tebou tribesmen joining in on whichever 
side they happened to be nearest at the time. 
Native singing, dancing and drumming 
which went on through most of the night 
completed a Fourteenth of July that we shall 
long remember. 

The whole of Tibesti is under French 
military administration, although the Tebou 
chiefs have some small measure of domestic 


authority. They comprise several groups of 
semi-nomadic farmers and herdsmen who 
scratch a most inadequate existence from 
their mountainous home. Their racial affin- 
ities are still an anthropological puzzle: it is 
not known whether these affinities lie to the 
north (Berber, Arab), south (Negro), east 
(Hamitic, Ethiopian), or west (Tuareg). 
They are of medium height, fine-featured, 
darker than the Arab but not so dark as the 
Negro. Their religion is a rather loose form 
of Mohammedanism. 

Before the French occupation, about forty 
years ago, they were fierce raiders who swept 
down from their mountain stronghold to loot 
the trans-Saharan caravans and bring back 
slaves. The slaves were set to work tending 
the palms and gardens. To make sure that 
they did not escape, the Tebou cut the 
Achilles tendons of these unfortunate people. 
A few ex-slaves are still to be found shuffling 
about the villages. 

Today the Tebou no longer have slaves to 
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do the hard manual work, which for the most 
part is performed by the women. They sow 
and harvest the crops, build the houses and 
have many heated arguments with their 
menfolk, who seem to spend much of their 
time sitting in the shade in little groups, 
talking. 

Idle though most of them were in the vil- 
lages, on trek with us as camel-men or guides 
they were extremely good. They were cheer- 
ful and surprisingly fit, considering their 
inadequate diet. 

The ‘Tebou grow a number of crops in- 
cluding millet, maize, tomatoes, wheat, mel- 
ons and even a few grapes. ‘Their main food, 
however, is the date and their economy is 
based largely on this important tree, which 
provides them also with shelter, mats, ropes, 
baskets and buckets. Although they have 
quite large herds of goats they very rarely 


Rock-engravings near Bardai, the chief French outpost in Ttb- 
esti. They were probably made by the primitive people who 
lived there before the semi-nomadic Tebou of today, at a time 
when the climate was kinder ; Tibesti maintains no cattle now 


eat meat and as they do not seem to make 
cheese, they must be seriously short of 
protein. 

In spite of all this they think nothing of 
wandering for hundreds of miles over the 
rocky plateaux with their herds in search of 
pasture. They even cross the stretch of 
virtually waterless desert between Tibesti and 
El Gatrun in Libya with their goats, there 
to exchange them for sugar and tea. 

Considering their background of raiding 
and looting, it was a remarkable fact and 
very much to their credit that we found them 
absolutely honest. Although our gear was 
more or less wide open to them, never once 
was anything stolen. 

Our next objective was the 11,125-foot 
summit of Emi Koussi, the highest peak in 
‘Tibesti and also in the whole of the Sahara. 
It lay some two hundred miles away to the 
south-east, and very recently 
the French have opened up a 
route which enabled us to take 
three vehicles right through the 
heart of Tibesti. 

This route follows the tops of 
the high stony plateaux where 
it is largely safe from the 
sudden storms that may con- 
vert dry wadi beds into torrents 
of water several feet deep. It 
frequently crosses these wadis, 
however, and every now and 
then the route runs along the 
sandy bed of a wadi for dis- 
tances up to fifty miles or more. 
There is thus an element of 
luck attached to whether or 
not one is on the right side of 
a particular wadi when it fills 
up with water. Certainly one 
would not want to be in the 
middle of it on such an occasion 
and be chased by a tidal wave 
for fifty miles. 

After three days’ driving we 
reached the Miski, one of the 
few grazing areas in ‘Tibesti. 
Trees and shrubs are numerous 
and seemed to be full of birds, 
whilst more camels than we 
had seen anywhere else were 
wandering about grazing on 
the thorn trees. Bini Erdi, at 
the head of the Miski, is a 
temporary village and exists 
only because there are two 
wells and, compared with 
other parts of Tibesti, a reason- 
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Tebou women tend: to be attractive, cheerful and energetic. 
They seem to lead a life largely independent of their men. 
Many of them marry, but even after marriage they occupy sep- 
arate huts and soon divorce their rather idle husbands. The 
older women wear a black dress and shawl, while the younger 
ones prefer brightly coloured materials. Traditionally the 
women wear a single silver nose-ring in the form of a snake, 
but of late they have taken to plastic necklaces and bangles 
of French manufacture. These, with the bright shawls, are 
brought by pack-camel from the larger towns of French Equa- 
torial Africa, which are many hundreds of miles to the south 
of Tibesti. The women make beautiful baskets of palm-leaves 
which they use for carrying dates, vegetables and even water 
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Forty years ago a Cambridge Tibesti Expedition might well 
have been welcomed by a flight of these spears, but nowadays 
they are very rarely used though many of the men carry them. 
They are artistically designed ‘with a double row of barbs run- 
ning back from the point; the shafts are made from the roots 
of the camel-thorn tree, which although branched and twisted 
above the ground sometimes grows perfectly straight roots. 
Tebou knives and spears were ‘formerly made from local iron- 
ore, but the modern blacksmith is said to prefer metal from 
wrecked army vehicles and planes scattered about the desert 
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The ascent of Emi Kousst (11,125 feet) took members of the ex- 
pedition through some of the wwikdest country in the world, of 
an extraordinary rugged beauty. The huge eroded blocks of 
Nubian sandstone dominate the lower slopes of the great vol- 
cano. It was over such extremely rough and Haken country 
that the camels showed their vemerhable versatility as pack- 
animals. With feet that have evolved as wide pads, suitable 
for walking on soft sand, they were able to travel over jag- 
ged rocks and steep hillsides which cut the stoutest mountain- 
eering-boots to ribbons. From the tiny village of Bini Erdi 
to the top of Emi Koussi takes about five days. There 1s only 
one water-hole on the route, behind the pinnacle on the left 
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Tebou children are enchanting. Although this little girl’s solemn expression reflects the unfamiliar 
experience of being photographed, they almost always seem cheerful despite the harsh circumstances of 
their upbringing and enjoy playing their own games amongst the palms and gardens of the oasis villages 


ably-good pasturage for the camels and goats. 
‘There are no permanent huts, but the Tebou 
tribesmen bring with them large rolls of 
palm-leaf matting, which are soon made into 
the roofs and walls of temporary huts, sup- 
ported by branches cut from nearby trees. 

Here we left the vehicles with one of our 
N.C.O.s and, after assembling seventeen 
camels with camel-men and guides, the rest 
of us set off for Emi Koussi. ‘This was a won- 
derful experience and took us through some 
of the most impressive country on earth. The 
eroded mountain scenery in this part of 
Tibesti is like a cross between the Dolomites 
and the Grand Canyon. Huge sandstone 
peaks and ridges jut out abruptly from the 
endless plateaux of rock and lava. Occasion- 
ally we would see a gazelle or a waddan 
(wild sheep), bounding away amongst the 


boulders, but for the most part there was 
very little sign of life. 

From Bini Erdi to the crater of Emi Koussi 
took about five days but there is a good 
water-hole on the way so we were never 
short of water. The crater itself is so big that 
it hardly seems to be a crater at all. It is 
twenty-five miles in circumference. ‘The 
floor is broken by hills of lava, whilst the lip 
of the crater is more like a circular range of 
mountains. We spent two nights inside the 
crater and although we had warm clothing 
and sleeping-bags we were all bitterly cold. 
However, it is the highest point in the Sahara 
and we were delighted to be there. 

We returned to Bini Erdi with rain-clouds 
gathering behind the peaks, lightning flicker- 
ing and heavy rain pouring down all around 
us. So much so that we quickly loaded the 


Looking right across the crater of Emi Koussi, which is about eight miles in diameter, to the 
highest peak not only in Tibesti but in the whole Sahara. After a long walk up its easy northern 
slopes, members of the expedition were bitterly cold during their two nights spent in the crater 
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Hair-styles and decoration amongst the Tebou 
may possibly mark the wearer’s social status. 
(Above) Sometimes the head is shaved leaving 
only sufficient hair to make a plaited top-knot. 
(Right) Usually a little girl’s hair is a mass 
of tight plaits falling down each side of her 
head with two plaits running back over the top 


trucks, bid farewell to our guides and drove 
straight through the night to avoid the very 
considerable risk of being stuck in the wadi. 

Before returning to Bardai we spent two 
weeks at a delightful village called Yibbi Bou, 
which is one of the pleasantest places in 
Tibesti. Suddenly, in the midst of the vast 
rocky wilderness, one finds a large steep-sided 
wadi, the floor of which for about half a mile 
is full of palm trees, whilst along one side are 
clustered the huts of the village. I walked 
down into the wadi alone and was soon 
surrounded by laughing children who took 
me on a conducted tour of their oasis. We 
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threaded our way through the palms and 
gardens, jumping little streams and bending 
double to wriggle through the dense growth 
of fig trees. 

The fig-harvest must have been in full 
swing. Practically every tree had at least one 
and sometimes two or three girls, clambering 
amongst the branches, collecting ripe figs and 
putting them into large palm-leaf baskets. 
Every now and then my escort of little boys 
would raid a basket and bring me handfuls of 
delicious figs. 

About half a mile up-stream from the vil- 
lage we reached a small lake. Here the wadi 
is much narrower and its walls are sheer 
cliffs rising vertically for about 400 feet. The 
lake is fed by springs and remains a reliable 
source of water all the year round. The vil- 
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One of the very few lakes in Tibesti is at Yibbi Bou. 


lagers have built a three-foot-high dam across 
the wadi and the main stream flows out 
through fig trees and palm-groves, past the 
village, and then disappears underground. 
From the main stream run several irrigation- 
canals to supply the various groups of small 
fields, each about six feet square and sur- 
rounded by an earth wall six inches high. 
They are like miniature paddy-fields. 

Clouds of rock-doves flapped through the 
palms and then settled on the cliffs above the 
lake. Bright dragon-flies buzzed over the 
clear, though heavily overgrown, water and a 
pair of moor-hens paddled noisily amongst 
the rushes. 

While the biologists and Army drivers 
prepared to collect as much information 
about the Tebou as possible, the mountain- 
eers took a couple of local guides and four 
camels into the Tieroko group of rugged and 


It provides the villagers with a reliable 
water-supply all the year round. There are many birds, dragon-flies, frogs and toads, but no fish 


largely unclimbed peaks, some two days’ 
march away. Although the mountaineers 
made several fine ascents in the vicinity, 
Tieroko itself still remains unclimbed. They 
reached a point only a few hundred feet be- 
low the summit, but were then confronted by 
vertical walls of very broken and dangerous 
rock. The leader on one occasion climbed a 
good way up one of these cliffs and found it 
extremely unsafe. Wisely they returned from 
Tieroko, which remains a fine prize for a 
future expedition. 

Back in Yibbi Bou the biologists and some 
of the Army N.C.O.s were busy from morning 
till night. We rented one of the local huts 
and established a clinic, which proved a great 
success both to the Tebou and to ourselves. 
Their initial suspicion was quickly allayed 
and soon large numbers of them, together 
with an occasional camel, were queueing up 
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At Yibbi Bou, the main village in Eastern Tibesti, the expedition set up a clinic for the villagers and 
their domestic animals and carried out studies of the agriculture and irrigation-systems of the Tebou. 
Above) The circular huts are strongly built with a low wall of stones cemented together by mud. Over 
the top there is stretched-a framework of palm-leaves to which ts tied a closely-knit thatch of rushes. 
Opposite, top) The fields are about six feet square ; no rice is grown, the main cereal being millet. 
Opposite, bottom) The Tebou hand-plough ts a small-bladed implement, used like the paddle of a canoe 


With these instruments a Tebou ‘witch-doctor’ 
skilfully performed the operation of trepanning 


for treatment. The response of a variety of 
local infections to the latest antibiotics was 
most encouraging. 

One day a man presented himself at the 
clinic complaining of a headache. On closer 
examination this person was found to have 
two scars, each about three inches by two, on 
the top of his head. Whilst the operation of 
trepanning, involving the removal of a 
portion of the skull, is known to have been 
carried out by prehistoric man, its perfor- 
mance in such primitive circumstances 
seemed remarkable enough to warrant 
further investigation. 

Our Tebou patient carried in his pocket a 
battered old sardine-tin, in which he kept the 
two pieces of his own skull that had been 
removed some seven years previously. We 
photographed him and the precious contents 
of his sardine-tin. 

Next we learned that a ‘witch-doctor’ 
called Adlai lived some three days’ march 
away and that he was the only person in 
Tibesti who still performed such an opera- 
tion. We sent for him and to our delight he 
turned up. We were able to persuade him to 
perform the same operation on a goat, as no 
human volunteer could be found. With 
great dexterity and surprising speed he in- 
cised the skin, removed a piece of the parietal 
bone, thus exposing the meninges, and after 
rubbing into the wound a mysterious powder 
which prevented further haemorrhage, he 
completed the operation by inserting through 
the skin a single ligature. For this he used a 
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thin reed from a nearby stream. Certainly 
the goat seemed none the worse; and here 
was a human patient, apparently quite fit 
seven years after his operation. I wondered 
what our ‘witch-doctor’ friend would have 
thought if he could have witnessed a similar 
operation, perhaps for a compressed fracture 
of the skull, being carried out by a surgeon in 
a modern hospital. I also wondered what 
the surgeon might have thought if he were 
invited to perform the same operation with- 
out anaesthetic, and with Adlai’s instruments. 
These were too good to be true, and consisted 
of a penknife, two metal probes and a six- 
inch nail sharpened to a chisel-point. 

All too soon the mountaineers returned. 
Again we took to the vehicles and were soon 
back in Bardai. Time was getting short but 
there remained one place we had to visit. 
This was the active volcanic area at Soboron, 
some three days’ march from Bardai, where 
there are hot springs regarded as sacred by 
the Tebou, who travel many miles to bathe in 
the warm sulphurous water. 

For me this was the most impressive trip of 
all. Soboron is quite fantastic. High up 
amongst the mountains is an area of about 
ten square miles, in which the rocks are 
coloured so vividly by the chemical products 
of past and present volcanic activity that it 
looks as if a flight of bombers had flown over- 
head, dropping barrels of paint which burst 
amongst the rocks, covering them with great 
splashes of red, yellow, brown and orange. 
Carpets of thick yellow sulphur crystals 
spread out and merged with patches of green 
copper compounds. It was like a garden of 
chemicals. 

In the centre of this zone is the last flicker- 
ing activity of Tibesti’s huge volcanoes. 
Scattered all around are cauldrons of boiling 
mud, varying in size from a few inches to 
many yards in diameter. There is an endless 
noise of hissing, fizzing, and frothing as jets of 
steam shoot out of the rocks, pools of mud 
bubble and boil, and the air is filled with a 
smell of sulphur. 

Tibesti was a wonderful experience and we 
were extremely fortunate that everything 
went so well. We climbed the three highest 
peaks in the range; undertook a programme 
of scientific observations; collected zoological, 
botanical and geological specimens; studied 
Tebou agriculture and customs; and made 
tape-recordings of their speech, songs and 
musical instruments. We compiled the first 
English-Tebou vocabulary; and made a cine- 
film of the entire expedition. Nobody was 
ill and there were no accidents. 
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(Above) An aerial view of Belize, capital and principal port of British Honduras. 
divided by the Belize River into two almost equal parts. 
The Southside is drained by a network of canals 


located within a triangle of the old river delta. 


Last winter a curious incident brought British Honduras into the newspaper headlines : 


BOLT 


The 
The Northside is actually on an island 


town 1s 


the action 


of members of a delegation from the Colony in discussing with the Guatemalan Minister in London 


proposals for its incorporation with Guatemala. 


What is the background of our fellow-subjects 


whom this delegation supposedly represented? Miss Bolt’s article gives some significant answers 


*“Do you mind lending me a hand?” said the 
pilot and together we trundled the tiny 
aeroplane out of the shed. The boy from the 
Post Office shut the doors behind us, gave the 
pilot three letters and one small parcel and 
we were off. At least I thought we were, but 
it was necessary to wait until two cars turned 
the corner and we could taxi across the foot- 
ball-field and along the sea-front. 

British Honduras does boast an adequate 
international airfield nine miles inland from 
the capital, Belize. But the small company 
which operates internal air-links uses any 
convenient space, for in the jungle areas it 
can cost £5000 to clear an airstrip. 

We taxied along the promenade, took off 


and circled Belize so that I could see the town. 
It was spread like a map below me, bisected 
by the river. The historic delta is no longer 
visible; the small streams have been filled in, 
the larger ones are now neat canals. Nearly 
every house had a huge circular water-tank, 
painted white. ““They’re like vats,” said the 
pilot, “‘almost as large as the houses.” Belize 
in spite of tropical rainfalls can suffer 
droughts from February to May. Permanent 
sources of water are either dubious or so 
distant that the cost of piping is prohibitive. 
Then it was discovered, during World War 
II, that drinkable water could be obtained by 
sinking deep wells in a pine ridge only 
eleven miles from the city. But the tanks still 
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remain and people use them to supplement 
the street stand-pipes with soft rainwater. 

We could see that Belize is almost com- 
pletely encircled by mangrove swamps and I 
marvelled how little malaria there is in the 
town. We flew south: on our right more 
swamps, then came a chain of salt-water lakes 
and as we passed Manatee Lagoon I looked 
left to see the famous triple line of cays which 
act as a breakwater and provide a coastal belt 
of sheltered water ideal for sailing. The inner- 
most coral reef runs almost the entire length 
of the colony—174 miles—and is the next 
longest in the world to the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia. 

Some ten miles south of Belize, varying 
from fifteen to thirty miles inland, we saw the 
foothills of the Maya Mountains. 

Storm-clouds were piling up on our right. 
We lost height rapidly and then I saw Stann 


Creek, the tiny town at the sea end of one of 


the largest citrus-fruit valleys in the world. 
We circled around what looked like a cricket- 
pitch. ““We had better give them a chance to 
clear,” said the pilot and as he circled again 
tiny figures began running. When we came 
in to land, I saw that they were children. 
How strange that in this country of poor com- 
munications children play “Last Across” with 
aeroplanes and the prize for being last to cross 


is a jolly good smacking from Sister Barbara, 
who runs the local school. 

In Stann Creek Valley grows nearly all the 
citrus fruit which ranks second only to timber 
in Honduran economy. Over £300,000 
worth was exported to Britain last year. 147 
inches of rain falls every year in the Stann 
Creek area and it is astonishing that such 
excellent oranges grow, their roots paddled in 
water for some eight months of the year. 
Grapefruit, however, flourish in a_ wet 
tropical climate. Both grapefruit and oranges 
are grafted onto Seville orange stock, because 
their surface-type roots are easier to fertilize. 

I returned to Belize along a new road 
which has had fantastic publicity, just because 
someone had the brilliant idea of calling 
it the ‘“‘Humming-bird Highway’. I did 
not see any humming-birds, but several 
flocks of macaws flew screaming overhead 
and we passed two toucans on a log, which 
reminded me of every hoarding in London! 
Highway is a somewhat glamorous des- 
cription for a road which has barely two 
carriage-ways, but until 1953 there were only 
thirty-five miles of all-weather roads in the 
whole of British Honduras. Now there are 
over 550 miles of main and feeder roads, an 
impressive increase, for road-making is 
difficult and costly in this swampy land. 


The Court House in Belize has a charming period flavour. Some of the newer administrative build- 


ings are of stone and concrete, but basically Belize is built of wood. 
even have wooden shingles on their steep, pointed roofs ; 


The two-storey houses 
and overhanging balconies provide shade 
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The entire economy of British Honduras depends on its ample 
forest products, among which are mahogany, cedar and pine. 
92 per cent of the country’s 8151 square miles is Sorest-land. 
These logs, on Haulover Creek, have been towed round by sea 
Srom another part of the country on their way to the saw- 
mill which can be seen in the distance on the Sar bank. Other 
timber is floated direct to it down the Belize River. The 
famous mahogany tree takes over seventy years to reach 
marketable girth. The trees grow far apart and the lumbermen 
have to search for them through many miles of dense jungle 


There are rich pine-forests in the interior of British Honduras, 
and the government has for some years followed a vigorous 
regeneration policy, for mahogany and cedar as well as pine. 
Here, beside the main road to Mountain Pine Ridge, the punes 
are thin. Cross-hauling is in progress: chains are secured 
round the tree-trunk; at a shout the four bullocks heave; and 
the log rolls up two planks onto the truck. Other British 
Honduras timbers include rosewood and the paper-light balsa 


Citrus fruit is grown in several districts, but only in the 
Stann Creek Valley on the large scale of the orange-groves 
shown above. Behind them is a modern canning-factory. The 
larger grapefruits are exported fresh; the smaller grapefruits 
and the oranges are canned in segments or as juice and sent to 
the United Kingdom. Limes and lemons are also grown, mainly 
for local consumption: fresh lime-jutce goes well with rum! 


The people of British Honduras are of many races: Negro, Maya 
Indian and Hispano-Indian, European and Asiatic. The Asia- 
tics form only about 24 per cent of the local population: the 
East Indians came as indentured labourers, the Syrians as mer- 
chants, the Chinese as both. There is also a strain of Carib 
blood, as in some West Indian islands. Some 60 per cent of the 
people are basically of African descent, like the Land-Rover 
driver on the left. The other man is Hispano-Indian, as are 
most of the population in the west and north. Those descended 
from the original settlers and their slaves are called Creoles 


Three little maids from the village school at Pachachan: 
Tomasita, Louise Antony and, in the centre, Inocencia Tomai. 
Education is technically compulsory between six and fourteen, but 
the population is very scattered, and in spite of many tiny and 
uneconomic schools some children miss part of their education. 
A further complication is that there are four basic lan- 
guages: English, Spanish, Carib and four dialects of Maya 
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Each tree can be tapped three times at four 
base of the tree which drains overnight and 


In the forests of British 
the basis of chewing-gum. 


When sufficient gum has been collected tt 1s boiled for about an hour to remove surplus moisture. The 


bits of bark are skimmed off and the resin is left to cool for half an hour before it can be put into 
small moulds, where it hardens into blocks. These are usually taken on mule-back through the jungle 


to meet a truck on the nearest all-weather road, for the latex only flows freely during the wet season 


Ermenjaldo Loza, a young peasant who farms a few acres with his father in Corozal, the northern district . 
of British Honduras near the borders of Mexico. In the gourd suspended from his waist are seeds, for 
he is sowing black-eye beans, which with red kidney beans and maize form the staple diet of the country 
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There are, of course, bush trails used to haul 
out the timber, some of them ‘jeepable’ in 
dry weather, but the dry season is short. 

Driving up the Stann Creek Valley almost 
due west it was interesting to see orange trees 
which had been planted in 1907 still bearing 
fruit. We passed banana-plantations and 
some young cocoa trees. There is a minor 
feeder-road going due south towards the 
Toledo district, which it is hoped one day to 
open up, but at the moment you can only 
reach the coastal villages by a small and some- 
what infrequent steamer, and the settlements 
in the Maya Mountains are very isolated. 

Toledo is probably the most romantic area 
of British Honduras; perhaps becauseromance 
is never here and now, but always “‘once 
upon a time, in a country miles across the 
sea... The coastal inhabitants of Toledo 
are called Caribs, though in fact they are of 
mixed Carib and African origin. Originally 
Caribs came from the northern areas of South 
America; they drove the gentle Arawaks out 
of the West Indies and gave their own name 
to the Caribbean Sea. Some African slaves 
cast away on St Vincent intermingled with 
the Carib islanders, adopting their language. 
Later, driven out of St Vincent, they fled to 
the wild districts of Honduras and settled 
down to produce rice, bananas, pineapples 
and coconuts. The Maya Indians who live in 
San Antonio and other tiny villages in the 
interior of Toledo stiJl work the land with a 
pointed stick and a machete as their only tools; 
their women weave their own clothes and 
make a primitive pottery. 


Another journey I made in Honduras was 
to see the Maya ruins near the Guatemalan 
border. Perhaps I had been looking forward 
to this more than anything else. Years ago, 
when I was a very small girl, a tall thin man 
came to the house. ‘““That is Dr Gann’’, said 
my father. “‘He is a famous explorer. He has 
just got back from the Maya ruins in Yucatan 
and Honduras.” Ruins meant nothing to me, 
and I embarrassed my father by piping: ““Dr 
Gann, why have you got that big hole in your 
forehead?” 

He told me the legend of the Maya ruins 
where no-one dared to pass a night because of 
the evil spirits. Dr Gann determined to sleep 
on the temple-site and see the evil ones for 
himself. He slept untroubled, but in the 
morning found a large bite on his forehead. 
He knew it was dangerous, left all his equip- 
ment and sped to New York, where he got a 
doctor to cut out the bite and cauterize all 
the surrounding flesh. 

I was thinking of Dr Gann as Mr A. H. 
Anderson, now the government Archaeo- 
logical Commissioner, and I left Belize in the 
Information Officer’s Land-Rover. We made 
good time up the all-weather road, but I was 
soon to learn that all-weather merely means 
you do not have to dig the vehicle out of the 
mud. The local rivers were, as often, in flood 
and at some points the water was so deep we 
had to take off the fan-belt. 

We stayed overnight in El Cayo, capital of 
the Western District. “Don’t forget to look 
under the duck-boards in the shower, Miss,”’ 
said the amiable cook at the rest-house, “I 
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In San Pedro, as in all other small villages in British Honduras, the houses are built of closely 


set saplings and thatched with cohune-palm leaves. 
Out-of-door cooking, safer with such inflammable roofs, 1s common 


ground-level and stamped down. 


caught a tarantula there yesterday.” 

The next day we drove some miles beyond 
the town and crossed the Succotz River by 
the simple means of driving the Land-Rover 
onto a raft and pulling ourselves across by 
chains. We could not drive far the other side 
and the truck-driver and Mr Anderson hacked 
a way through the jungle. 

“We try to keep the trails clear,” said 
Anderson, “‘but there are so many sites worth 
exploring in Honduras and the colony has to 
spend money on practical things like roads 
and water.” 

The rain-forest was so thick that I was 
surprised when we came to an opening and 
suddenly before us there was no more jungle. 
What appeared to be small rocks and cliffs 
covered with moss and grass were, in reality, 
old Maya buildings. Anderson showed me a 
badly weathered stela (standing stone), 
counterpart of the beautiful limestone carving 
he found at Caracol, which now graces the 
museum in Belize. Both stelae are carved 
with figures of ornately dressed priests carry- 
ing ceremonial bars. We walked on until we 
came to the ancient temple of Xunantunich. 
We clambered up the worn steps and 
examined one of the most imposing stucco 


panels erected during the Classic Period of 


Maya civilization (A.D. 300-900) when there 
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The floors are usually of clay dumped to above 


were a number of important ceremonial 
centres in British Honduras. It is calculated 
that in the 8th century some 700,000 Mayas 
lived in British Honduras, which nowadays 
has only 70,000 inhabitants. 

“There is so much more to excavate, not 
only the rest of this temple but all over 
British Honduras,” said Anderson whose 
faith has been more than justified by the 
expedition he has shared recently with 
Adrian Digby, Keeper of Ethnography at the 
British Museum. They succeeded in mapping 
out a vast site at Las Cuevas and found a cave 
which they think may have been used as a 
mortuary chapel. 

On the way back from the Maya ruins, we 
branched off to the Mountain Pine Ridge. 
When you have hacked a way through 
jungle and travelled roads shut in by high 
green forest walls, this area comes as a com- 
plete surprise. Climbing the height of Baldo 
Beacon, you can look over 60,000 acres of 
open pine-country. 

In a log-hut I lunched with Charles Cree, 
Conservator of Forests. He told me that the 
pine trees on the ridge and the low-lying 
forests, where the mahogany, rosewood and 
Santa Maria (or calaba) trees grow, have 
been cut over for centuries, for timber has 
always been the wealth of British Honduras, 
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The Conservators are planting pines. It is 
not practicable to plant mahogany, but young 
trees are cleared from the strangle-hold of 
creepers and it is forbidden to cut small trees. 

In the old days, the timber which drew 
adventurers from Jamaica was ‘‘Campeche’”’ 
or Logwood. It was used for a dye particu- 
larly important to the English wool-trade, and 
in the 17th century the trees fetched as much 
as £100 each. Logwood has long since lost 
its value, for it was completely supplanted by 
the discovery of aniline dyes. 

At Mile 33 we got out of the Land-Rover 
and shouted into the jungle, but there was no 
sign of the chiclero we had come to meet. We 
explored various dripping wet trails, com- 
pletely silent in the heat of the afternoon, and 
finally we found him. 

Chicleros—who tap chicle, a resin which 
is the basis of chewing-gum—are, like lumber- 
men, highly skilled. The latex flows freely 
only in the wet season, so they work a seven- 
day week for eight months of the year. In the 
appalling discomfort of the jungle you might 
just as well stay at work! Chiclero Matthew 
Thompson told me he could earn £16 a 
week, a princely wage in the Caribbean. 
Sitting on a log with all the jungle insects 
endeavouring to find a chink in the armour 
of aromatic oil I had smeared on my face and 
hands, I tackled him on the question I had 
been wanting to ask ever since I had been in 
British Honduras. 

“What do you think about West Indian 
Federation?” 

“Federation?” he said. ‘“There’s an awful 
lot of fellows in Jamaica out of work. There 
are a good many here, too. They might come 
and take our jobs.” 

I told him there was supposed to be pro- 
vision against that. “There might be’’, he 
said, “‘just at first, but later on...” 

Fifty miles away, in a completely different 
setting, I asked my question again. There is 
not much unemployment in the sugar region 
of Corozal. British Honduras is producing 
less than 8000 tons of sugar a year, her inter- 
national quota is 25,000 tons, so the sugar 
area is trying to work up to its potential. I 
asked a peasant farmer in Pachachan what he 
thought about Federation. 

“T haven’t thought much,” he said, ‘“‘but 
my grandfather fled across from Mexico in 
the ‘Guerra de Castas’ and Jamaica is a long 
way away, isn’t it?” 

“Nearly 700 miles,” I said. 

“And Trinidad, where they are going to 
put the government?” 

“Oh, that’s nearly 2000 miles away,” I 
said, “but you can get there by aeroplane 


quicker than you could get to the Maya 
Mountains.” 

“T suppose I could,” he said, “if I had the 
fare.” 

Farmer Ermenjaldo Loza was much more 
interested in my hand. It was swollen up like 
a bladder-fish. Something had bitten me in 
the jungle and for three days it had been 
swelling. Probably a bite from the Doctor Fly ; 
they anaesthetize before they bite. British 
Honduras is not a very cosy country! 

We went on to talk about Hurricane Janet 
which had caused much devastation in the 
area. Out of 2000 houses in the small town of 
Corozal, only six had remained standing and 
it will take several more years for some crops 
to recover. The hurricane, however, gave the 
government a chance to discourage the milpa 
system of cultivation. For centuries the 
peasant-farmers have burned a small area of 


jungle, cultivated it for a year or so and then, 


as dense secondary jungle grew back, moved 
further into the forest and repeated the pro- 
cess. Not only is it wasteful of land but all the 
time the cultivators are moving further from 
communications and making it more difficult 
to market cash-crops. After the hurricane, 
bulldozers were loaned to the stricken villages 
and, with jungle thoroughly cleared, the 
young farmers will have a chance to adopt 
more practical methods of cultivation. 

Back in Belize I wallowed in the comfort of 
the Fort George Hotel. So much has been 
written about the failures of the Colonial 
Development Corporation, perhaps because 
disasters are news, that I feel their successes 
such as this hotel should be put on record. 
Formerly in Belize there were only a few 
guest-houses, suitable settings for Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain, but important businessmen, 
especially Americans, are much less attracted 
by romance than by “all mod. con.” 

Before leaving Belize I asked a leading 
townsman:; “Why aren’t you joining the West 
Indies Federation? There seem to be many 
advantages in communal action.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but British Honduras is 
poor and only the size of your Wales. Our 
voice would be very weak in the Federation.” 

British Honduras is certainly small, remote, 
thinly populated and too poor to pull itself up 
by its own boot-straps. The people show no 
enthusiasm for joining the West Indies 
Federation, yet they are also inclined to feel 
neglected. While this is neither true nor 
reasonable, British Honduras has valuable 
resources which are capable of much greater 
development; and if this article has served to 
draw attention to them it will not have been 
written in vain. 
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Western Germany's Capital 


by MICHAEL WINCH 


We are sometimes apt to forget that Berlin only became the capital of the German Reich in 1871 
and that it had many earlier capitals, especially under the ancient elective monarchy. Among the 
Electors were the Archbishops of Cologne, whose embellishment of Bonn is recalled in the following 
extract from Mr Winch’s book Introducing Germany, published this month by Methuen G Co. 


WHEN I lived in Bonn I had a small house 
in the last street of the town in the direction 
of Bad Godesberg. It was a _ countrified 
street and on summer evenings people would 
halt their cars to hear the nightingales. My 
garden was terminated by a cornfield with 
orchards beyond it, and every morning when 
I woke up the first thing I saw was the Sieben 
Gebirge (Seven Mountains), which rise from 
the Rhine behind the fields. These hills, 
seven volcanic cones reminiscent of the Alban 
Hills near Rome, soon became symbolic of 
Bonn, for wherever you have a long view, 
from the open roads leading into the town, 
from the Venusberg behind it, or from the 
water-front on the Rhine, they are always the 
most important feature. 

Behind my house were the modern villas 
and then the overloaded ‘Victorian’ build- 
ings which make up the capital of Western 
Germany. But Bonn, though it already has 
a population of a hundred and fifty thousand, 
is less like the general conception of a capital 
than any in Europe. This, perhaps, is hardly 
surprising, for during the hundred and fifty 
years before 1949 it was nothing more than 
a pleasant, sleepy university town and the 
centre of an agricultural district; a place like 
Salisbury with a university in it, a place in 
which ‘town’ and ‘gown’ formed the only 
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society. If you go to the Poppelsdorfer Allee, 
you will still indeed see the ‘town’ and the 
professors exercising their dogs, the students 
hurrying from lodging to lecture. You can 
still buy fruit, vegetables and flowers at stalls 
in the centre of the town, browse in the many 
bookshops, and in the crowded Minster on 
Sunday be told that is is not practising 
Christian charity to charge the student who 
lodges in your house two hundred marks a 
month. 

Beside this old Bonn, however, a new life 
has sprung up. You will find the most 
striking evidence of it in the Koblenzer 
Strasse, the chestnut avenue parallel with the 
Rhine, in which are several of the new 
Ministries. Some are in modern buildings of 
glass and steel, the size of which would seem 
ridiculous unless one remembered that, in 
accordance with modern trends, there are 
twice as many officials in Bonn today as . 
there used to be in Berlin in 1930, though 
the area to be administered is little more 
than half as large. Others are in the big 
houses which used to belong to retired 
industrialists or more often to university pro- 
fessors, whose wealth has always been much 
greater than that of their opposite numbers 
in England. The President lives in one built 
by Professor Hammerschmidt towards the 
end of the last century and 
designed, by some odd whim, 
to resemble a villa in the 
Crimea. Next door the Chan- 
cellor has his office, in a house 
which belonged to the late 
Kaiser’s sister who fell in love 
with and married the swindler- 
chauffeur Zubbkoff. You will 
find the new Bonn, too, in the 
Bundeshaus, the modern Par- 
liament building beside the 
river, once a training college 
for teachers, where the deputies 
meet in a hall of which the 
sides are made entirely of glass. 
(During recesses the pleasant 
terrace restaurant is open to 
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The Sieben Gebirge (Seven Mountains) stretch for some ten miles along the eastern bank of the 
Rhine opposite Bonn. Although rising only to 1500 feet they dominate the views across the river 
from the city and the countryside south to Bad Godesberg. The Drachenfels is the best-known peak 


visitors.) And finally you will find it in the 
many new housing-estates, frequently built 
by one or other of the Ministries to lodge 
their many officials. All this may seem on 
a small scale and somewhat provisional. 


But in spite of its small size Bonn is one of 


the most important capitals in the world 
today. 

Looking at Bonn it is difficult to realize 
that it has a long history. Yet it is known 
that Drusus, the son-in-law of Augustus 
Caesar, built a fortress here, the Castra 
Bonnensia or Bonna, as early as 10 B.c. Later 
there was a Frankish castle on the east bank 
of the river, and it was next to this castle, 


now disappeared, that in 1151 Arnold of 


Wied, Archbishop of Cologne and Chancellor 
of the Empire, built the famous double 
church of Schwarzrheindorf. It is the best 
known of the Romanesque double churches 
(i.e. on two floors) in Germany, and _ has 
good mural paintings. In the 13th century, 


however, as a result of quarrels with the 
City of Cologne, the Archbishops started an 
itinerant life, moving southwards, first to 
Brith! and later, in 1273, to Bonn where 
the castle at Poppelsdorf on the outskirts 
of the city was already one of their resi- 
dences. In the 16th century they decided to 
make Bonn their principal residence, built 
a palace on the site of the present university 
and set up their offices there. From that 
time on, as the capital of the most influential 
State in the Rhineland, Bonn was always 
important. 

The particular brilliance which Bonn 
acquired in the 18th century, however, was 
entirely due to the personalities of two men 
who, as Archbishops of Cologne, were Im- 
perial Electors, Joseph-Clemens (1689-1723) 
and Clemens-August (1723-1761). These 
remarkable men, uncle and nephew, were the 
last of five successive members of the Wittels- 
bach family to hold the Electorate. Funda- 
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mentally great prelates, they were also politi- 
cians, architects, leaders of cultural life and 
even sportsmen, hunting regularly in the 
nearby Kottenforst. Like the successive 
Schénborns, who reigned at Bamberg in the 
18th century, they were typical figures of the 
Baroque Age in Germany, and you cannot 
move far in the neighbourhood of Bonn with- 
out seeing evidence of their creative work. It 
was Joseph-Clemens who began to build the 
Neue Residenz—now the university—on the 
ruins of the old castle, employing first an 
Italian architect, Zucalli, and then Robert de 
Cotte. It was Joseph-Clemens, too, who began 
the new, small Poppelsdorfer Schloss and 
planted the avenue which joins it to the wes- 
tern end of his Neue Residenz. Clemens- 
August, his nephew, completed the Poppels- 
dorfer Schloss, and built the very much more 
important Schloss Briihl, half-way between 


Bonn and Cologne. Between them they also 
built many lesser pleasure-houses, pictures of 
which you can see in the castle at Burresheim, 
not far from Mayen. Unfortunately all these 
have now disappeared except the Fasanerie 
(Pheasantry) near Briithl, which is still in- 
habited. During all this time Bonn was a 
centre of musical life and it was here, at 
No. 20 Bonngasse, that Beethoven was born 
in 1770. His father was the Elector’s organist. 

After the Napoleonic era and the suppres- 
sion of the Electors in Germany, Bonn soon 
appeared in a new guise, that of a university 
town. As part of the general clean-up at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 most of the Ger- 
man territory west of the Rhine had been given 
to Prussia, and the Government wanted to 
found a university there as an outpost of the 
Prussian spirit. For long they hesitated 
between Cologne and Bonn. ‘The choice 


The 18th-century Archbishop-Electors of Cologne, notably Foseph-Clemens (1689-1723), embellished 
Bonn with some splendid buildings, among them the Neue Residenz, the Baroque palace which remained 
their principal seat until Bonn was captured by the French. It now houses part of the university 
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eventually fell on Bonn, partly because it 
was felt that Cologne was too Catholic, 
partly because the Prussians wanted to create 
a centre which could rival Cologne. The 
university soon became a favourite of the 
great Prussian landowners (among other 
students was the future Prince Consort), but 
the Rhineland art of living, of which the 
Rhinelanders are proud, was never com- 
pletely subdued. It was a purely Rhenish 
trait, for instance, that at the beginning of 
the oral examination for students in the 
university, a beadle should put the question 
“red or white?” and then fill the glass of 
Professor and student alike. This custom 
lasted until 1933 when the Nazis came to 
power. 

During the war Bonn suffered less than 
many German towns and in the immediate 
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The Poppelsdorfer Schloss, now in 
the middle of Bonn but, when it 
was built, on the southern out- 
skirts, replaced the ancient castle 
as a residence of the Electors in 
the 16th century. It was begun by 
Joseph-Clemens (who also planted 
the majestic avenue between it and 
the Neue Residenz) and completed 
by Clemens-August, his nephew and 
successor, the last of five members 
of the Wittelsbach family to hold 
the position of Archbishop-Elector 


post-war period it looked as if the old uni- 
versity life would gradually be resumed. The 
great change came in 1949, when Bonn was 
chosen as the administrative capital of the 
Western Zones of Occupation. Several other 
places had been considered. Neither mer- 
cantile Hamburg with its long tradition of 
political independence, nor Catholic, Bavar- 
ian Munich would give way to the other, and 
Frankfurt was the centre of the American 
administration. Frankfurt, furthermore, was 
connected in German minds with the fruit- 
less discussions to promote German unity 
which took place there in 1848. In the end 
Bonn was selected not so much for its 
advantages as for its lack of disadvantages. 
Since then, as the merest glance at the 
centre of the town or at the new housing- 
estates on its outskirts will show, the face of 


Bonn has altered a great deal. It has, too, 
spread its tentacles far beyond its own boun- 
daries. After the first rush many people were 
unable to find a lodging in the town itself 
and went to live in one of the smaller towns 
up the Rhine valley. Gradually these places, 
Bad Godesberg, Koénigswinter, Honnef and 
others, have become more and more closely 
connected with Bonn, until nowadays one 
tends to think more of what the German 
would call Raum Bonn than of Bonn itself. 
(Raum is a convenient word which can be 
employed to describe any space 
which is vaguely enclosed, from 
the Danube Basin, if you are 
talking in terms of politics or 
geography, to the interior of a 
church if you are discussing 
architecture. ) 

The surroundings of Bonn, 
both immediate and less im- 
mediate, are altogether charm- 
ing. Just south of the town is 
Bad Godesberg, a spa in little 
but name—lI recently lived 
there for a year without notic- 
ing the diminutive Pump Room 
—a place which is proud of its 
independence but nowadays 
scarcely more than a suburb of 
the capital. When I first went 
to Bonn, as a young boy, Bad 
Godesberg was known to me 
only as the place from which an 
aged admiral came. In fact 
there must have been many 
there, for, until letting villas to 
foreign diplomats became a 

“profitable business, it was a 
small town to which old people 
retired; partly because of its 
surroundings, partly perhaps 
because the soft, damp air of 
the Rhine valley, which young 
people find oppressive, is said 
to prolong the life of the old by 
many years. In the Hofgarten 
in front of the Redoute (there 
is a Hofgarten, or Court Gar- 
den, in every town however 
small if it was once the resi- 
dence of a ruling Prince), where 
tall trees shade cannas and 
other Victorian plants, you will 
still see their ghosts and those 
of Generals and Geheimrats, as 
they walk with their wives in 
measured step and endlessly 


bow and shake hands with 


each other. (Geheimrat is a peculiarly Ger- 
man title meaning Secret Councillor. It 
has nothing to do with secrecy but was given 
as an honour to the most varied people. 
Shaking hands and saying “Guten Tag’ 
(Good day) are habits in which, if you do 
not want to give offence, you must be pre- 
pared to participate. Germans invariably 
shake hands when they are introduced; and 
they do it on many other occasions when in 
England it would be unthinkable. Not only 
must callers in offices shake hands with 


Beethoven followed his grandfather and father as one of the 
court-musicians in the service of the Electors at Bonn. 


The 


house in which he was born in 1770 became a museum in 1889 
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In 1949 Bonn was transformed from a 
university town into the capital of 
Western Germany and with its change 
of status has undergone a consider- 
able change of character. Many of 
Bonn’s older buildings are evidence 
of this transformation : for example 
(above) the rgth-century villa of 
Professor Hammerschmidt 1s today the 
home of the President of the Republic. 
(Left) The new Federal Post Office. 
Extensive buildings are required to 
accommodate the ‘multiplicity of offi- 
clals employed in a modern capital. 
(Opposite, top) The change from 
academic to administrative life 1s also 
reflected in the Bundeshaus, the Fed- 
eral Parliament building, which used 
to be a training college for teachers. 
(Opposite, bottom) The officials who 
work in the various Ministries of the 
new capital mostly live in housing- 
estates fast growing up around Bonn 
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everyone they meet, but so also do those who 
work there, at any rate on arrival and 
departure. A student who jumps off his 
bicycle to speak to an old friend whom he 
has seen a quarter of an hour before in the 
lecture-room shakes hands, and at the end 
of a two-minute conversation does so again. 
Class distinctions are many times more rigid 
and marked in Germany than in England, 
but the handshake takes no account of them. 
As for saying “‘Guten Tag’’, you must be pre- 
pared to do so all day long. Everybody who 
knows you by sight, and many who do not, 
will say “Guten Tag’? when they see you for 
the first time in any given day; people, for 
instance, whom you pass in the forest, who 
enter your railway carriage or sit down on a 
seat on which you are resting. I have even 
been greeted in this way by a monk who 
emerged suddenly from a monastery into 
the street as I was passing. On the surface 
this habit of constant greeting is polite and 
friendly. I have often asked myself, how- 
ever, whether it is not due to something more 
than politeness and mere friendliness. One 
explanation is that it is an outward expres- 
sion of the deep-seated desire of every indi- 
vidual German to submerge his own person- 
ality in that of the mass. Greeting at least 
gives a contact, and perhaps even a tenuous 
contact is better than none. But whatever 
the reason visitors to Germany, unless they 
want to give offence, must, like the ghosts in 
the Hofgarten, have an ever ready hand and 
a “Guten Tag’’ always on their lips. 

Close to the Hofgarten is one of the best 
restaurants in the Rhineland, the Hotel Adler. 
Here, in pleasant surroundings not unlike 
those of a small private house, you can obtain 
the best food imaginable. If you don’t want 
to spend too much money and like sitting 
in the open air, you can go up to the Hotel 
Dreesen on the banks of the Rhine. It was 
at this hotel that Hitler used to stay, and it 
was here that he met Mr Chamberlain in the 
summer of 1938 to decide the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia. Chamberlain stayed at the Hotel 
Petersberg, high on a hill, facing his adver- 
sary across the river. The Dreesen terrace is 
a place where I like to spend a summer 
evening. At first there is the fun of watching 
the traffic on the Rhine. The barges seem 
full of character. Long strings of them—the 
largest I have counted had seven—towed by 
ancient paddle-boats or modern diesel tugs, 
struggle against the current with relentless 
determination. Coming down-river the 
barges travel singly. Empty and standing 
high out of the water, they fly along, nose 
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in air, like birds that disdain their fellows. 
There are white paddle-boats, too, steaming 
by on their way to Cologne, or Bingen at the 
southern end of the Rhine gorge, motor-boats 
from Bonn, little ferries with awnings and 
high pointed bows like those of an old- 
fashioned yacht, and canoes paddled by sun- 
burned youths who are touring Germany by 
water. Sometimes a boat with a brass band 
passes, and there is often singing. It is all 
exactly as it has been since the fifties of the 
last century when the Rhine first became 
popular. Then, as daylight fails, the lights 
come out gradually on the dark mass of the 
Sieben Gebirge opposite, and finally you 
are left facing a giant drop-curtain of 
spangled black velvet crowned by the 
brilliantly lighted Petersberg. 

Directly across the Rhine is Konigswinter, 
a popular objective for excursionists who 
ascend the Drachenfels and have themselves 
photographed there on a cardboard camel 
or in a cardboard aeroplane, and to the 
south of it a whole chain of small villages or 
holiday resorts. At Honnef in the middle of 
the last century people used to do a grape- 
cure, which consisted in eating from one to 
eight pounds of grapes a day. Behind are 
beech-clad hills in which you can walk for 
hours and meet no-one. 

The charm of the less immediate surround- 
ings of Bonn lies in their variety and often in 
what the Germans call Gemiitlichkeit, which 
can best be translated by “cosiness”. In 
general this countryside, and indeed that 
which you will find everywhere in Germany, 
is on a bigger scale than that of England; 
the hills are bigger, the rivers wider, the 
forests far more extensive. Also it is better 
cared for. Though there are neat pillars in 
the towns for the display of notices you will 
rarely find a hoarding in the open country. 
Nor will there be litter. To drop litter on 
the ground in Germany is an unwritten 
crime. Recently I tried to dispose of a piece 
of paper at Cologne railway station without 
putting it in a refuse-basket, but was obliged 
to give up the attempt. It was returned to 
me three times by some thoughtful person 
who supposed that I must have dropped it 
accidentally. Though there are few week- 
end cottages and though few people live 
outside the town in which they work, love 
of the country is deep-rooted in Germans of 
all classes. The forests especially have an 
almost mystical attraction. Germans enjoy 
the freshness, the stillness and the scent of 
the forests, perhaps also in some measure 
their darkness and mystery. Their legends 
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Looking upstream across the Rhine towards the peak of the Drachenfels from near Bad Godesberg, 
where in the summer of 1938 Neville Chamberlain and Hitler discussed the fate of Czechoslovakia 


and literature are closely bound up with 
them, and they are acutely conscious of their 
character. If you are given a direction which 
involves mention of a forest you will almost 
certainly be told whether it is a deciduous 
or a non-deciduous forest, and if it is the 
former it is quite likely that the description 
will make it clear what kind of tree, whether 
beech or oak, grows in it. Animals in the 
forests, too, are respected, and there is an 
elaborate ritual connected with all field- 
sports. If you let your dog chase a deer 
and it gets shot by a keeper, who would 
be quite within his rights in so doing, you 
would get little sympathy even from your 
best friend. 

My memories of this district are connected 
mostly with picnics, or walks on winter days 
followed by lunch in a friendly inn. To the 
east of Bonn I remember particularly the 
valley of the Wied which crosses the auto- 
bahn near the village of Neustadt and joins 
the Rhine at Neuwied. Here you can swim 
in trout-pools surrounded by plants with big 


exotic leaves. Or you can go to the Schwann- 
duel Talsperre, the great twisting reservoir 
in the hills to the west of Bonn, and then in 
the cool of the evening stroll through the 
streets of Monschau, an ancient little town 
near the Belgian border built in a deep cleft 
and forever without the sun. Or you can go 
to Sinzig in the Rhine valley, swim in the 
open-air bath which is filled with hot mineral 
water, lose money in the Casino at Bad 
Neuenahr and then continue to Altenahr, up 
the lovely valley of the Ahr, where rocks 
alternate with slate screes, woods and vine- 
yards. To the south of Altenahr I remember 
the Hohe Acht, where in hard winters you 
can ski, Aremberg with a ruined tower on a 
high and isolated hill, the volcanic lakes near 
Daun, and many a flower-filled meadow and 
sparkling stream. At the Niirburgring, 
twenty-eight miles long and constructed like 
a road which twists and climbs, races are 
held several times a year. On any day, for 
a small fee, you can enter it near Adenau and 
drive round the track yourself. 
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A Samoan Island: 
its Health and Wealth 


by RONALD ROSE 


My wife and I spent six months of last year 
on the tiny island of Manono in Western 
Samoa. We were carrying out a programme 
of research into Samoan magic and psychical 
experiences for the Parapsychology Founda- 
tion, New York. With our two children we 
lived in a small native thatched hut (fale) on 
the edge of the coral lagoon. We were the 
only Europeans on the island and the first to 
have lived there for more than a few days 
since the end of the last century, when a 
French Father of the Roman Catholic church 
led a lonely existence on the island for a few 
years. 

European rule in Samoa dates from 1900, 
when the two biggest islands, Savaii and 
Upolu (703 and 430 square miles respectively 
in area), with some small ones were recog- 
nized as German possessions and Tutuila 
(54 square miles) as American. German or 
Western Samoa was occupied by a New 
Zealand expeditionary force in 1914 and was 
assigned in 1920 to the British Crown as a 
Mandated Territory under the New Zealand 
Government, which now administers the 
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group as Trustee for the United Nations. 

Like the rest of the group, Manono is a 
volcanic island. It is roughly circular in shape 
and about a mile in diameter. It lies within 
the main fringing coral reef of Upolu, between 
this and Savai’i. Near it is Apolima, a vol- 
canic cone whose tip rises a few hundred feet 
above sea-level. The sea has eaten through 
one wall of Apolima and there is a small 
village of about 200 people around the 
crescent-shaped bay. 

The people of Manono and Apolima are 
known through Samoa as Aiga-i-le-Tai, the 
Family in the Sea. This is a reference to the 
time when the mighty canoe-fleets of Samoa 
(including vessels over seventy feet long) 
were raised and maintained by the people of 
these small but politically dominant islands. 

Manono’s population, crowded onto the 
narrow coastal fringe of this square-mile 
island in four villages, is now about 1200. 
Once it was much greater. Our companions 
and friends during our stay there were light- 
skinned Polynesians whose forbears came to 
Samoa nearly a thousand years ago. The 
climate of their country is equable. 
The temperature varies very little 
around 80° day and night, winter 
and summer. 

The title Family in the Sea is 
still very appropriate, we found. 
Manono is the centre of fishing 
in Samoa. The inhabitants’ almost 
self-sufficient economy is based 
on fish. It is a staple of their diet 
with taro and ta’amu, two root 
vegetables, and breadfruit when 
in season. 

We saw fleets of forty or fifty 
paopaos (outrigger canoes) fishing 
in the lagoon near our fale. The 
fishermen, called together by 
blasts on a conch-shell bugle, 
select an area over the coral reef 
to fish. They form a large circle 
with their craft and, tapping the 
sides with paddles and coconut 
balers, drive the fish into a small 
area. Ona signal from the leader, 
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The beauty of Polynesian girls, like this sixteen-year-old Manono belle, was early r gnized by Euro- 
pean adventurers in the Pacific. Samoan society, however, is male-dominated ; only recently have women 
taken any part in village affairs, though the Women’s Committee movement has now become a strong f 


(Above) None of the houses of the four water-front villages of Manono ts more than 100 yards inland. 
(Below) Manono fishermen using nets to catch small fish for sale in Apia, the only town in Samoa, 
twenty-five miles away on the island of Upolu. Few of them can raise the capital to buy a big-fish net 
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(Above) Cooperative fishing takes place every Saturday on Maneng, The fishermen form a circle, chase 
the fish into a small area and then, diving overboard, kill them with their crude catapult spear-guns. 
(Below) With long, pronged hand-spears young lads often get fish as big as themselves: sharks and rays 


they leap overboard and spear fish with 
their primitive catapults. 

My son and I spear-fished in the coral 
reefs around Manono, using native equip- 
ment. ‘They use goggles which they labori- 
ously carve by hand from local wood. 
Essentially these are two hollow cylinders 
that fit comfortably around the eyes. Into 
the cylinders they fasten glass (shaped by 
chipping around the edge with a hammer) 
with glue from the breadfruit tree. The 
goggles are held together with strips of 
rubber. The spear, projected from a catapult, 
is a length of about four feet of quarter-inch 
round mild steel sharpened at one end, but 
not barbed, and grooved at the other. ‘The 
groove fits onto a short piece of strong cord in 
the centre of the catapult rubbers. 

It is quite remarkable how efficient this 
equipment can be in experienced hands. 
After some practice, I was able to shoot fish 
at distances up to six feet although I had 
never spear-fished previously. My _ biggest 


fish was seven pounds in weight—about the 
maximum for this gear. Manonoans usually 
speared about twenty fish in half a day. 


Dynamiting, which is illegal, is by far the 
most popular method of fishing. The method 
has its human victims on occasions, too. We 
saw numbers of men with hands and eyes 
missing as a result of careless handling of the 
explosive. Quite a few are killed by dyna- 
mite each year in Samoa and other South 
Pacific islands. Schools of fifty or more big 
mullet-like fish are sought when dynamite is 
available—usually pilfered from a Govern- 
ment Department in Apia. The fish are 
normally about four or five pounds in weight 
and are excellent eating, unlike many others 
in Manono waters which are strong-tasting 
or soft and mushy. 

To me the most fascinating of Manonoan 
fishing methods was octopus-hunting with a 
lure. I went out with the fishermen on many 
mornings to see the octopuses throw them- 
selves on the lure and be hauled into the 
canoes. 

The chiefs of Manono told me a legend 
about how, in former times, an octopus saved 
a rat from drowning by carrying it to land on 
its head. The ungrateful rat, however, 
relieved itself on the octopus’s head and since 

/ that day all octopuses have 
hated rats. Samoans fashion a 
lure in the shape ofa rat. They 
dangle this in the water and 
octopuses attack it. 

The lure consists of a conical 
stone about the size of a hen’s 
egg, ground to shape by crafts- 
men on the island. This is 
overlaid by two pieces of care- 
fully selected cowrie shell, and 
all these lie on a spine of 
coconut-root. ‘Legs’ and a 
‘tail’ of coconut-leaf are added 
and the whole is hung from a 
length of sennit (coconut-fibre 
string). 

I don’t know why octopuses 
should attack such a lure but 
the fact is that they do. With 
a flurry of water, the fisher- 
man lifts them out of the 
lagoon and kills them either by 
hitting them with a small stick 
or by biting them between the 
eyes. Great numbers are not 
caught. Five is a good haul 
for two hours’ fishing. 

Fishing with nets for the 
herring-like tule still takes 
place occasionally, although 
dynamiting seems to have 
frightened the schools away. 


According to Samoan legend, octopuses hate rats; so lures 
constructed in the form of rats are used for catching them. 
(Opposite) A Samoan chief grinding a stone into the shape of 
a cone, which forms the basis of the lure. A completed stone 
and a made-up lure are visible on the ground in front of him. 
(Above) An octopus and the lure with which it was caught 
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Fish is the principal diet of the Manonoans, but they do not know any effective method of preserving 
it. They preserve breadfruit, however. Fresh breadfruit is available for two periods of two months 
each year and these the Manonoans extend for a further four to six weeks by burying the skinned fruit 
in pits lined with coconut- and banana-leaves. It ferments and forms a solid doughy mass with a pene- 
trating, cheesy smell that carries several hundred yards. It is then cooked into a sort of biscuit. 
(Above) The author’s interpreter on Manono, splitting some breadfruit in readiness for preservation. 
(Opposite) Preparing the pit for masi, which 1s the name Samoans give to the fermented breadfruit 


Turtle-spearing from rowing-boats is carried 
out for special ceremonial occasions and feasts. 

Manonoans’ largely fish diet is supple- 
mented with a few fish delicacies. Women 
and girls collect sea-urchins (the centre por- 
tion is consumed raw), the men dive for 
clams that are made into an extraordinarily 
strong soup, lobsters are speared at night, and 
eels are caught in simple box-traps. 

Unfortunately, Manonoans know no effec- 
tive method of fish-preservation like salting or 
smoking, so must consume their catches 
almost immediately. Occasionally fish are 
caught some days ahead for a feast. Then 
they are wrapped in leaves, as for ordinary 
cooking in the earth-oven (umu), and part- 
cooked daily until the time for consumption 
arrives—not an infallible or attractive 
method. 

The one method of food-preservation in 
which Manonoans excel—it is now rather 
rare on the main islands of Samoa—is the 
breadfruit-pit. Breadfruit trees bear two 
crops a year of shiny, green fruit, each piece 
about half the size of a soccer football. The 
seasons last for about two months and there 
is then an abundance of food. Manonoans 
extend these seasons by a further month to 
six weeks by burying the excess fruit in a pit. 

The fruit are skinned, washed and split 
open before being deposited in the pit, which 
is lined first with plaited coconut-leaves and 
then with banana-leaves. After some weeks 


the breadfruit have fermented and con- 
solidated into a doughy, high-smelling mass. 
We could always tell when a pit had been 
newly opened because of the rich, cheeselike 
aroma for several hundred yards around! 

Samoans call this fermented breadfruit 
mast, which means “‘excess’’. Because they 
cook it into a sort of biscuit, this is the name 
they have given manufactured biscuits, too. 

Manonoans’ diet is very deficient in meat. 
The Administration has established a large 
beef-cattle herd on Upolu, but the only meat 
on Manono is pork and pou!try. This sounds 
rather satisfactory, but pigs are killed only on 
special ceremonial occasions and for feasts. 
Similarly, the poultry population, roaming 
more or less wild around the fales, is not so 
great as to permit indiscriminate slaughter 
for ordinary meals. 

Although largely self-sufficient, Manonoans 
need a little money to buy European cloth 
for their /avalavas (the skirt worn by male and 
female alike), for contributions to their 
church, and to supplement their diet with 
some imported foods like tinned meat, flour 
and sugar. 

Their cash-crops are copra and cocoa- 
beans. The potential production of these on 
Manono would be not inconsiderable, but the 
natives only gather and prepare them when 
they need money for a specific purpose. 
Sometimes, when hauls of fish are good, 
some individuals send strings of about eight 


Samoan houses, or fales, are con- 
structed with an intricate framework 
and thatched with sugar-cane leaves. 
(Above) A falefono, or meeting- 
house, with its roof stripped for 
re-thatching. The thatch has to be 
renewed every five to seven years. 
(Left) Blinds of plaited coconut- 
leaves form the sides of a house. 
These are dried and two halves are 
woven together to make a firm pro- 
tection against wind, rain and sun 


to Apia, the only township in Western 
Samoa, about twenty-five miles distant. The 
return, after payment of a commission to the 
seller, is only 2s. a string. 

Currency is complicated by custom, for 
example in relation to the building of a 
Samoan house. On Manono, as in the rest 
of Samoa, carpenters are paid in the local 
currency—stapo (tapa cloth) and fine mats. 
Sometimes there is also a cash payment. One 
chief’s house on Manono cost him £20 and 
twenty fine mats. In addition, he had to 
maintain the carpenter and his assistants, 
lavishing good food on them always and 
giving feasts and food-presentations at dif- 
ferent stages in the construction, which took 
almost six months. If he had failed to honour 
the tradition, the carpenter would have 
stopped work and no other carpenter would 
have carried the job to completion. The 
guild of carpenters in Samoa is as strong as 
any trade union in our society. 

Siapo is no longer used even as ceremonial 
clothing except on the most 
important occasions. We saw 
it being made on Manono. 
The inner bark of a mulberry- 
type tree is pounded flat and 
several layers, usually five, are 
stuck together with a_ local 
starch. The design is imprinted 
from a board, giving a sort of 
bas-relief effect, and the final 
design is built on this with 
freehand painting in which 
native dyes are used. ‘The 
Women’s Committees of the 
four villages on the island keep 
a close watch on the quality 
and quantity of the siapo pro- 
duced. Once a month the 
women meet to display their 
recent productions and a sort 
of competition is held. These 
‘competitions’ or displays are 
just one more excuse for a 
Samoan get-together, for there 
is nothing a Samoan loves more 
than to meet and talk with his 
fellows. 

Occasionally, siapo and fine 
mats are taken on journeys out- 
side the district and sold or, as 
the Samoans would put it, ex- 
changed for money. An orator 
made a journey to American 
Samoa while we were on 
Manono, taking much siapo 
and many fine mats with him. 


He returned with, by Manono standards, a 
fortune in cash, which he soon disposed of 
in feasts and gifts. 

Fine mats are rather more valuable than 
siapo. The labour involved in weaving a 
mat, say, six feet by three, with strands of 
hibiscus bark (faw) only 1/16 inch wide, is 
very great. A girl preparing one as part of 
her dowry may work on it for many years. 
A mat of exquisite craftsmanship often 
becomes quite famous. The various owners 
may write their names on it, as the Chinese 
do with their paintings. I saw a number 
almost falling apart with age (not usage, for 
they have no real use) that probably went 
back to pre-European times. 

An interesting development involving cash 
payments for food is the tendency, now that 
supplies of powdered milk are available, to 
wean babies much earlier than formerly, and 
before they are ready for solid food. But 
problems arise sometimes. Perhaps the 
parents have no ready cash or the native-run 


Siapo (tapa cloth) and fine mats are traditional local 
currency in Samoa. 
special occasions. 

berry tree pounded into thin sheets that are stuck together, 
imprinted with designs and painted freehand with native dyes 


Siapo is now used for clothing only on 
It is made from the inner bark of a mul- 
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stores are out of stock of powdered milk, so 
young babies are without suitable food. We 
carried fairly good personal stocks of powdered 
milk for our own use on Manono. Many 
parents came to us and begged sufficient to 
feed their babies until they had money to buy 
some or the store had stocks. It must be said 
they usually came with a gift of eggs (a rarity 
on Manono because of the rats) or some other 
food they knew would be acceptable to us. 

An expert recently predicted that the 
population of Western Samoa, now just under 
100,000, would double in less than twenty 
years. One of the factors contributing to the 
increase in population is the early weaning 
resulting from the introduction of imported 
foods for babies. According to Samoan 
custom, husband and wife do not cohabit 
while there is a child on the breast. Early 
weaning has thus resulted in a closer spacing 
of children. 

Apart from the period between weaning 
and the stage when solid foods can be taken, 
the general nutrition of Manonoans appears 
to be adequate and their health fairly sound. 
Samoa is not a malarial area, but another 
mosquito-borne disease, filariasis, is fairly 
common. It results in the disfiguring 
elephantiasis in which limbs swell to gross 
proportions, increasing in size with each bout 
of fever. There is no known cure for the 
disease; but if a victim moves from the 
Tropics the swellings subside. 

Fresh water is very scarce on Manono, 
where there are no streams. The only natural 
water-supplies are from brackish wells a 
hundred yards or so inland, most of which 
are subject to tidal influence. Some of the 
churches have guttering and galvanized iron 
tanks from which, during the wet season, 
Manonoans draw supplies of drinking-water. 
Sometimes there is enough for limited per- 
sonal and clothes washing, but usually there 
isnot. Asa result, skin-ailments are common. 
Ringworm and scabies are particularly preva- 
lent, and almost everyone has a fungus in- 
fection of the skin, called tane by the Samoans, 
that results in loss of skin-pigmentation and 
consequent large blotchy areas. 

A European-trained native nurse is 
stationed on the island. She is not in great 
demand, the Manonoans for the most part 
preferring their indigenous cures. The 
Administration discourages these because 
some are dangerous; treatment of conjuncti- 
vitis with chewed leaves, for example, has 
caused a great deal of blindness. However, 
some of the local cures are very effective, as 
my wife and I found. 
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We both suffered from coral ulcers which 
developed following cuts from the live coral 
of the reef. Mine were cured at Apia hospital 
with penicillin injections. My wife, however, 
is allergic to penicillin. She also gave an 
allergic reaction to antibiotics with which 
Apia hospital treated her sores, and at one 
stage had more than thirty running ulcers 
over an area of her leg about nine inches by 
five. Medication from Apia hospital was 
quite useless, there was no plane out of the 
country for three weeks, and in desperation 
we tried local remedies. 

A fine yellow powder called lega, prepared 
from the tuberous roots of a bush locally 
named ago, was mixed with a little coconut- 
oil and patted over the area. Scabs had 
formed and suppuration had almost ceased 
within a week! The cure was completed with 
drugs obtained from Australia. The yellow 
turmeric, I found on subsequent investiga- 
tion, comes from the plant Curcuma longa. It 
is the colouring substance used in curry and 
mustard-powder. 

Whilst the present Administration is 
opposed to the use of indigenous medicines, 
it is helping to perpetuate the basic unit of 
the Samoan social system. Western Samoa is 
scheduled for full self-government in 1960. 
Parliamentary representatives are to be 
selected through the matai system. Each 
matai or titular head of a family (and no-one 
else) will be able to voice his opinion in 
appointing members of the legislature. 

Much can be said for, and a great deal 
against, the matai system. The family of 
which a matai is the head (technically an 
‘extended family’) includes usually about 
twenty individuals. There are two main 
groups of matais: chiefs and orators. Chiefs 
always take an orator with them on a journey 
and pay him in fine mats or siapo for his 
services as a spokesman. 

The matai is elected to that position by the 
family and is responsible to it for wise leader- 
ship. All the family’s money-earnings flow to 
him and he reallocates these as he thinks fit. 
Often the matai does no plantation work or 
fishing. Because he takes their earnings, 
many young men do only the minimum 
amount of work, and acquire few material 
possessions for themselves and their immediate 
family. The system thus has certainly 


restricted Samoa’s economic development. 
Whether or not it is strong enough to serve 
the country’s political needs in the future is 
open to question; but any radical departure 
from it is likely to be opposed by the Samoans 
themselves. 


